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less than eleven months later. His widow, in-
terested in the successful attempts at the Harvard
College Observatory to photograph the spectra
of many stars simultaneously, placed Draper's
eleven-inch telescope at the disposal of that
institution, and provided them with generous
funds to carry out a great program of secur-
ing, for purposes of classification, the spectra of
all the brighter stars. Many volumes of *The
Henry Draper Memorial" have appeared, con-
taining the positions, magnitudes, and spectra
of 225,300 stars, and the survey is now being
pushed to still fainter limits.

[G. F. Barker, "Memoir of Henry Draper," in Biog.
Memoirs Nat. Acad. Sci., Ill (1895), 83; "Prof. Hen-
ry Draper/' in N* Y. Tribune, reprinted in The Sidereal
Messenger, Jan. 1883; W. H. M. C, "Prof. Henry
Draper, M.D.," in The Observatory, Jan. 1883; Thos.
Wain-Morgan Draper, The Drapers in A merica (1892).]
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DRAPER, IRA (Dec. 24, i76"4-Jan. 22,1848),
textile-machinery inventor and manufacturer,
was born at Dedham, Mass., the son of Abijah
and Alice (Eaton) Draper. Abijah, descendant
of James ("the Puritan") Draper, who settled
at Roxbury, Mass., about 1649, was a fanner and
a soldier. * He had held every office in the militia
up to that of major, in which capacity he com-
manded Minute Men under Washington at Rox-
bury. Abijah Draper was very well-to-do for the
period, and afforded Ira a good education, though
it was mostly in the nature of personal instruc-
tion from the family and employed tutors. Ira
remained at Green Lodge, Dedham, the family
home, helping his father in the management of
the estate. In his twenty-second year, on May
31,1786, he married Lydia Richards of Dedham,
and at his father's death he inherited Green
Lodge. He began to dabble with mechanical
improvement along with his fanning, and in this
connection constructed a threshing machine and
a road scraper. The threshing machine, though
one of the first in the country and apparently
practicable, did not contribute to later develop-
ment of the machine. Finding invention more
interesting than farming, Draper turned to tex-
tile-manufacturing machinery as a field afford-
ing considerable opportunity for improvement.
He made several minor improvements on looms,
among them a "fly shuttle" attachment and a jaw
temple. He then conceived and constructed the
first rotary temple, the invention which has made
his name remembered. The loom temple is a
device for keeping cloth spread to its proper
width, with the warp threads taut and parallel,
to minimize the chafing of the selvage. The old
form was a telescoping stick with points at the
ends to catch the selvage at either side. It had
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to be adjusted in length for the width of cloth
and the weaver had, from time to time, to move
it forward as the cloth was woven. The rotary
temple patented by Ira Draper in 1816 was the
first practical self-acting temple. In this the cloth
was held by a horizontal wheel having a row of
teeth set obliquely to its axis. This had the eflFect
of doubling the capacity of the operative by al-
lowing one weaver to attend two looms. The
device was improved by a spring mounting in
1829, and in 1840 George Draper, the son of Ira,
added another row of teeth to prevent it from
marking the cloth. The rotary temple was im-
mediately and almost universally adopted and
formed the basis of a profitable and lasting busi-
ness. By continually improving their temple and
purchasing the rights of other inventors the suc-
cessive Draper descendants built up the Draper
Company into the largest temple manufacturer
of the world. In 1907 they supplied practically
all of the loom temples used in the United States.
Ira Draper continued his connection with the
business until he was well along in years, when
he turned it over to his sons. In 1811 his first
wife died and on Mar. 9, 1812, he married her
sister Abigail ("Nabby") Richards. He had,
by both wives, sixteen children. He died at Sau-
gus, Mass.

[E. H. Knight, Knight's American Mechanical Dic-
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DRAPES, JOHN (Oct. 29, iToa-Nov. 29,
1762), journalist, was the seventh child of Rich-
ard and Sarah (Kilby) Draper. The Boston
News-Letter of Jan. 4, 1733, contained this no-
tice: "Mr. Bartholomew Green . . . being dead,
... it will be carried on ... by John Draper,
(Son-in-law to the said Mr. Green) who has
been an Assistant with him in the said News-
Letter, . . . And all the Rev. Ministers, or other
Gentlemen, both of Town and Country, who may
at any time receive any thing worthy of publish-
ing, are desired to send it to the said Draper, . . .
And it will yet be endeavoured to fender This
Weekly Paper as informing and entertaining as
possibly can be, to the Satisfaction of all who do
or may encourage it." In this fashion did Draper
announce that he had become the third publisher
of the oldest and one of the best of colonial news-
papers. With it, and the attendant printing busi-
ness, his whole public life was concerned. He
held no offices and evidently took no part in town
affairs beyond that of the ordinary good citizen.
The facts of his domestic life are equally simple.
His father was a shopkeeper, selectman, and dea-
con. John married Deborah (or Dorathy) Green
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